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The Making of Abraham Lincoln. 

Edwin Markham in his new volumes of poems 
entitled “Lincoln and other Poems,” thus de- 
scribes the Norn-Mother when 


She took the tried clay of the common road— 
Clay warm yet with the genial heat of Earth, 
Dashed through it all a strain of prophecy; 
Then mixed a laughter with the serious stuff. 
It was a stuff to wear for centuries, 
A man that matched the mountains, and com- 
pelled 
The stars to look our way and honor us. 


The color of the ground was in him, the red 
earth; 

The tang and odor of the primal things— 
The rectitude and patience of the rocks; 

The gladness of the wind that shakes the corn; 
The courage of the bird that dares the sea 

The justice of the rain that loves all leaves; 
The pity of the snow that hides all scars; 

The loving-kindness of the wayside well; 
The tolerance and equity of light 

That gives as freely to the shrinking weed 
As to the great oak flaring to the wind— 

To the grave’s low hill as to the Matterhorn 
That shoulders out the sky. 


And so he came. 
From prairie cabin up to Capital, 
One fair Ideal led our chieftain on. 
Forevermore he burned to do his deed 
With the fine stroke and gesture of a king. 
He built that rail-pile as he built the State, 
Pouring his splendid strength through every blow, 
The conscience of him testing every stroke, 
To make his deed the measure of a man. 


President Rooseyelt on “‘Reform 
Through Social Work.” 


In an interestingly straightforward article, con- 
tributed to the November number of the English 
“Fortnightly Review,’ President Roosevelt 
writes of reform through social work what is 
well worth the reading of every worker for so- 
cial or civic betterment. Its zest lies in the con- 
crete instances given of the reformatory value 
of certain men in New York City politics. The 
first of these to be graphically described is Mr. 
F. Norton Goddard, who is characterized as 
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“probably the only man who ever entered on the 
career of a district leader by the door of philan- 
throphy.” He is shown to have started upon his 
unique career under the single impulse “to do 
something serious in life.” To test his capacity 
for settlement service, he settled alone over on 
the East Side and afterwards decided to swarm 
by himself. Joining a little club of men, which 
he found in his new neighborhood, he saw it 
grow into the “Civic Club.” From this as a 
center, he moved steadily toward the control of 
the Republican party organization of his d's- 
trict. When the test at the primaries finally 
came, the candidates whom he and the “Civic 
Club” supported received more votes than both 
of their opponents together. He not only wen 
out but stayed in, ever increasing his lead over 
all attempts to drive him out of party leadership. 
This he did by clean use of the social influence 
which Tammany corruptly, yet so effectively, em- 
ploys. His “Civic Club” is the social center of 
the district, and Mr. Goddard is the soul of it, 
every one’s big brother, and “friend at court.” 
A shrewd politician is quoted as saying that 
twenty such men in twenty such districts could 
save New York City from Tammany and force 
even the Republican machine to represent the best 
elements of the party. 

The President pays high tribute to the social 
settlements of New York City, the cost they are 
willing to pay for their influence and the civic 
achievement they have thus honestly earned. Of 
Mr. James B. Reynolds and his fellow residents 
at the University Settlement, he says, “They have 
stood for the forces of good in politics, in social 
life, in warring against crime, in increasing the 
sum of material pleasures. They work hand in 
hand, shoulder to shoulder with those whom they 
seek to benefit, and they themselves share in the 
benefits. They make their house the center for 
all robust agencies for social betterment. They 
have constantly endeavored to work with, rather 
than merely for, the community; to co-operate in 
honorable friendship with all who are struggling 
upward. Only those who know the appalling 
conditions of life in the swarming tenements that 
surround the University Settlement can appreci- 
ate what it has done.” 

Of emphatic significance is Mr. Roosevelt’s 
commendation of the settlement’s close affiliation 
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with organized labor. “Its work in co-operation 
with trades unions has been of special value, 
both in helping them where they have done good 
work, and in endeavoring to check any tendency 
to evil in any particular union. It has, for in- 
stance, consistently labored to secure the settle- 
ment of strikes by consultation or arbitration, 
before the bitterness has become so great as to 
prevent any chance of a settlement.” 

Of the social influence of the churches he stout- 
ly maintains that “a living church organization 
should more than any other, be a potent force in 
social uplifting. In this connection he pays a 
well merited tribute to St. George’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church for its honest effort to study 
the conditions of life and to remedy those which 
are abnormal. 

The four qualifications for real social work 
he finds typified in Jacob Riis, “high courage, 
disinterested desire to do good, sane and whole- 
some common sense and a sound sense of humor.” 

Perhaps the most far-reaching influence of the 
President's valuable paper is its suggestion that 
the way to save even partisan politics in our great 
cities is to invest them with responsibility and 
power for civic improvements and Social pro- 
gress. 

The Fortnightly Review has done this country 
a service in eliciting this article from President 
Roosevelt. We hope that the very inadequate and 
fragmentary glimpse of it which, in respect to the 
American copyright, we have given our readers 
will only stimulate their interest to buy and read 
its full text. 

Since the publication of Mr. Roosevelt’s article 
a very strong and practical attestation has been 
given his estimate of Mr. James B. Reynolds. 
His appointment as the private secretary of 
Mayor Seth Low was made for three reasons: 
first, because of his personal qualifications for 
the office; second, because his long residence 
and leadership in the University Settlement had 
put him in close touch with the mass of the work- 
ing people; and third, because the densely popu- 
lated East Side tenement district had in Mayor 
Low’s judgment the right to have its best rep- 
resentative close to him, thereby enabling him 
the better to serve the whole people of the city. 


The highest type of philanthrophy is that 
which springs from the feeling of brotherhood, 
and which, therefore, rests on the self-respect- 
ing, healthy basis of mutual obligation, and com- 
mon effort. The best way to raise anyone is to 
join with him in an effort whereby both you and 
he are raised by helping each other—Theodore 
Roosevelt in The Fortnightly Review. 


Chicago Settlements. 

BY ELIZABETH HEAD.—FOR THE SETTLEMENT COaI- 
MITTEE OF THE CHICAGO WOMAN’S CLUB. 

The Chicago Woman's Club has had for several 
years a “Settlement Committee,” originated in 
the Philanthrophy Department, but now includ- 
ing members from nearly all the other depart- 
ments. This Committee, feeling that everyone 
should be interested in some settlement, not only 
for the good of the settlement, but for the deeper 
knowledge and broader outlook upon life which 
such interest gives to the individual, decided to 
put before the public a brief description of all 
the Chicago settlements, that each person may 
choose for himself what line of work most ap- 
peals to him. A letter was prepared and sent to 
each settlement, asking for certain information, 
and the present article is simply a presentation 
of the answers to these letters, edited enough to 
avoid needless repetition. 

Certain features, common to almost all the 
settlements, as kindergarten, sewing-schools, 
cooking and manual training classes, womens’ 
clubs, clubs for boys and girls, circulating li- 
braries, penny savings banks and neighborhood 
socials, will not be dwelt upon unless some spe- 
cial feature is to be noted in such connection. 
Hull House. (1889.) 335 South Halsted Street. 

Miss Jane Addams, Head Resident. 

North-Western University. (1891.) Corner of 
Augusta and Noble Sts. Mr. William A 
Hard. 

Forward Movement. (1893.) 294 West Van 
Buren St. Rev. George W. Gray, Super- 
intendent. 

Chicago Commons. (1894.) Grand Avenue and 
Morgan St. Graham Taylor, Warden. 
University of Chicago. (1894.) 4638 South 

Ashland Avenue. Miss Mary E. McDowell. 

Helen Heath. (1895.) Thirty-Third Place. Mrs. 
Marion H. Perkins. 

Eli Bates House. (1895.) 80 Elm Street. 

Neighborhood House. (1896.) 1224 Sixty-Sev- 

enth Street. Mrs. S. S. Van der Vaart. 

Gad's Hill. (1897.)- Corner of Robey and West 
Twenty-Second Street. 

Henry Booth House. (1808.) 135 West Four- 
teenth Place. 

Association House. (1899.) 474 West North 
Avenue. Miss Carrie B. Wilson. 

ASSOCIATION HOUSE. 

Association House is the most recently estab- 
lished among the settlements. It was opened 
about two years ago, in response to a_ petition 
signed by one hundred and fifteen young women 
and fifty-three children, who were so anxious to 
have it that they pledged hearty and continuous 
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‘+ if the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation wowld undertake the responsibility of 


supp 


securing suitable rooms, and would begin to carry 
on a gospel settlement work adapted to women 


and children. 
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ing, is a distinctive and important feature. 
About one thousand people come weekly to the 
house, for various clubs and classes, not in- 


cluding special entertainments. The expense of 


conducting the settlement is about $5,500 yearly, 


Association House. 


[he activities group themselves along the lines 
of club life and educational work. 
self-g: 


The clubs are 
erning, and include, under twelve or more 
groups, mothers, young women, boys and girls. 
A self-supporting club of young men, not di 
rectly under the control of the 
granted a 
There is as yet no penny savings bank. 


settlement, has 
recently been meeting-place in the 
building 

Ihe usual educational work is done, with class 
es also in english, arithmetic and Bible study. A 
very successful Kitchen-garden class has been 
in operation for two years. 


help fu! 


One of the most 


departments has been the sales-room, 


where the partly worn clothes sent to the set 
tlement are priced and made ready for sale by 
two from the Mother’s club. 


this department 


he income from 


was used last summer toward 
the expenses of the playground 


has be 


of course, 


The playground 
n maintained for two years, and has been, 
of great value. The vesper service on 


Sunday afternoons, with an infornial tea follow- 


$1,500 of which is raised by club dues, fees, and 
board. The rest 


comes from contributions for 


which the Board of Management is responsible. 


\ssociation House Playground, 
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NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE. 

Neighborhood House, opened in 1896, is situ- 
ated among a population largely employed in the 
Stock-Yards, and of diverse nationalities, Amer- 
ican, Irish, Dutch, German, Swedish and Italian 
being represented. 


which it occupies was erected by Unity Church 
for an industrial school, with money left for that 
purpose by Eli Bates. So, although the settle- 
ment has been in actual existence only since 
1895, many of its activities have been in con- 
secutive operation for more than twenty years, 








Neighborhood House. 


The usual activities are carried on, in the way 
of clubs and classes. There are two kinder- 
gartens, one in the mornings, under the Board 
of Education, the other a private pay kindergar- 
ten in the afternoons. Gymnastic classes for 
adults and children are held several times each 
wéek, also singing-classes. The classes and clubs 
are rapidly outgrowing the hall; the Young Wo- 
men’s club, with a membership of fifty, has a 
waiting list of ten, and the industrial school, ac- 
commodating one hundred and twenty children, 
has a waiting list of seventy-five. An informal 
song service, held for an hour on Sunday after- 
noons, is eagerly attended by the neighbors, re- 
gardless of creed. 

The general expenses of the house are met by 
individual contributions, and donations for special 
class work are made by a number of Clubs and 
organizations. 

ELI BATES HOUSE. 

The Eli Bates House, known informally as 
“Elm Street Settlement,” is located on Elm 
Street, near the river, among the gas houses. The 
neighborhood is peculiarly forlorn, and the 
House offers the only bright. clean, pleasant 
meeting-place for blocks around. The building 


The day nursery was the first in Chicago; the 
sewing school dates from 1884; there were boys’ 
clubs from 1889 to 1892, though these lapsed and 
were reorganized later under settlement con- 
trol. 

During the past year there have been forty- 
two clubs and classes, under fifty-two different 
leaders, and including eleven hundred and seven 
members. The'usual classes are held, also classes 
in shorthand, designing, history, geography and 
travel. Four manual training classes, caring for 
fifty-six boys, have a waiting list of thirty-seven. 
The Penny Savings bank is gaining depositors 
among the adults as well as the children. The 
settlement considers that its strongest hold on 
the neighborhood comes through the kindergar- 
ten, day nursery and social gatherings. About a 
thousand ‘people come weekly to the house. 

Unity Church gives the settlement the use of 
the building for a nominal rent, and many of the 
workers come from that church, their interest 
continuing to the settlement as the successor of 
the industrial school; but there is no alliance 
with Unity or any other church. The expenses 
for maintenance are about $3,600 yearly, met by 
subscriptions. donations and dues from member- 
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ship (Associate membership, $2 a year; gov- 
erning membership, with a vote at the annual 
meeting of the corporation, $10. 

HELEN HEATH SETTLEMENT. 

During the winter of 1893-4, following the 
World's Fair, Dr. Helen Heath rendered most 
valuable assistance to the Relief and Aid So- 
ciety in dispensing its benefactions to hundreds 
of families among the foreign population center- 
ing at Wall and Thirty-second Streets. A’ social 
settlement had been for some time under con 
sideration by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, and this seem- 
ed a favorable opening. A building was planned 
and erected by All Souls Church, Dr. Heath’s 
sudden death giving impetus to the work, and 
the settlement, fittingly named for her was in 
operation in November, 1895. 

The usual club and educational work is main- 
tained, an especially good library being one of the 
strong points. The Head Resident considers the 
library and the manual training classes among 
the most effective means of reaching the com- 
munity 

Most of the non-resident workers are drawn 
from All Souls Church, and the financial support 
comes largely though not exclusively from the 
same source. There was at first an indebtedness 
of $4,000 for the building, which has now been 


very cosmopolitan constituency, American, Swed- 
ish, Irish, German, Polish and Bohemian being 
represented. 

There is a Public Library delivery station at 
Gad’s Hill, open daily. Besides the usual clubs 
and classes, are chorus classes for young men, 
boys and girls, meeting weekly, and a Loyal Tem- 
perance Legion for boys and girls. 

Gad’s Hill has a summer camp at Glencoe, 
large enough to care for one hundred at a time, 
and also maintains a playground in the summer. 
A project is now under consideration for open- 
ing a playgroom in one of the public schools for 
the winter months. So much has already been 
said of the desirability of using the public schools 
as a sort of neighborhood centre, in localities 
where no other pleasant gathering-place is offer- 
ed, that the playroom idea seems feasible, and 
might well be taken up by other settlements. 

Gad’s Hill derives its main support from con- 
tributions from the business firms located in that 
part of the city, and it also aided by Central 
Church. 

HENRY BOOTH HOUSE. 

The Henry Booth House, named for the late 
Judge Henry Booth, for many years president of 
the Society for Ethical Culture, was opened in 
1898. it is not really a settlement, as it has no 











Gad’s Hill Settlement. 


reduced to $1,500, in large measure by “one dol- 
lara month” subscribers to this special building 
fund. ° 
GAD'’S HILL SETTLEMENT. 
Gad’s Hill Settlement, founded in 1897, has a 


resident workers nor room for any, its building 
being entirely taken up with clubs and classes. 
It is included, however, in the Federation of Chi- 
cago Settlements. and ‘s work'ng along settlement 


lines as far as is posible without residents. It 
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. 
is surrounded by a Jewish, Irish and Bohemian 


population. 

There is no Penny Savings bank established 
here. The social relations with the neighborhood 
are kept up through the leaders of clubs and 
classes. A very successful singing-class meets 
weekly, besides the usual educational work; also 
three gymnasium classes. 

The support and the workers come naturally 
largely from the Society for Ethical Culture, 
though some valuable help, personal as well as 
financial, is from outside. The financial outlay 
is about $2,000 a year. 

THE FORWARD MOVEMENT. 

The Forward Movement work began with car- 
ing for boys in a basement under a saloon at 
the corner of Harrison and Halsted Streets, un- 
der the direction of Dr. George W. Gray, in 
1893. As necessities have demanded, larger 
quarters and better equipment have been pro- 
vided. Miss Mary E. Dix has been for seven 
years the head worker. The Forward Movement 
is now located at 293 to 305 West Van Buren 
Street. comprising a resident house, kindergar- 
ten rooms, assembly hall, library, reading room, 
club and industrial rooms and a gymnasium. In 
the rear is a playground, a vegetable and a flower 
garden. 


Forward Movement Summer Cottage. 

lhe Forward Movement esteems its work as 
of the nature of a character-forming school; it 
seeks more than to amuse or interest or even to 
teach, the dominant inquiry in any activity being 
how will it affect the development of character. 
“The greatest formative influence in the develop- 
ment of character,” says Dr. Gray, “Is love; love 
dominates the workers and determines the meth- 
od of their work; love is an active principle out 
of which comes, naturally and joyfully, a life of 


service. The workers minister to the poor. to 
awaken in them a desire to minister to others; 
to help them to help themselves is only a half 
truth. The agencies to be used by the people of 
the neighborhood are the social, educational, in- 
dustrial, recreative and spiritual. The workers 
are here to suggest to them methods of opera- 
tion.” 

The Forward Movement has a life and an an- 
nual membership, constituting a governing body, 
and is dependent for its support upon these mem- 
bers and upon voluntary contributions. 


Forward Movement Kindergarten 

THE NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT. 

The Northwestern University Settlement was 
founded in 1891. It is just now entering upon 
the enjoyment of a new and suitable building. 
Mr. William A. Hard, Resident-in-Charge, re- 
ports accommodations for twelve residents, eight 
of whom are already in possession. Their month- 
ly publication, The Neighbor, gives more of the 
detail of their work than is possible in the space 
at our disposal. We note that their activities 
group themselves in clubs rather than calsses, 
which would seem to imply a certain element of 
selection and self government. Among them, be- 
sides the usual ones, is a Picture Loan club, a 
Mending Guild, the Progressive club (lectures 
and classes), and a club for household Arts and 
Crafts. 

The supporting constituency includes profess- 
ors, and students from the Northwestern Uni- 
versity and the University of Wisconsin, and 
friends in Evanston and Chicago. 

Mr. Hard’s conception of the object of their 
work is one not out of place in any locality 
“To increase the pleasures and opportunities of 
the life of the neighborhood; to cultivate the 
art and the joy of living; to be in all things un- 
prejudiced and imperial.” 
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CHICAGO COMMONS. 

the Chicago Commons has just established 
itself in new and commodious quarters at the 
corner of Grand Avenue and Morgan Street. A 
branch house for kindergarten and clubs is main- 
tained at 75 Grand Avenue, in the neighborhood 
of the old Commons. The usual clubs and 
classes are in active operation, combined with 
individual features of great interest. Situated in 
a neighborhood predominately Protestant, the 
Commons finds it possible to maintain close re- 


classes which go on, the whole settlement is per- 
yaded by a distinctly home feeling, rarely met 
with in just such surroundings. After all, the 
essence of a settlement is neighborly living, and 
the actual home life is too easily crowded out in 
the press of other work unless great and con- 
scious stress be laid upon it. 

The Chicago Commons Association is incorpo- 
rated, with a Board of Trustees of eleven mem- 
bers. It requires about $7,800 a year, above what 
is contributed toward maintenance by the resident 
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lations with the Tabernacle Church, whose serv- 
ices are held in the Commons building; to have 
a graded Sunday-school, and household vespers, 
and still to keep up co-operative relations with 
other churches of the districts, both Catholic and 
Protestant. The Assembly hall is used for many 
gatherings not under the direct auspices of the 


Commons, the public schools, trades unions and 


other neighborhood organizations being welcome 
to its use. The Tuesday evening “Free Floor’ 
discussions are famous. ‘The non-sectarian 
Pleasant Sunday Afternoons unite the families 
of the neighborhood. The field for usefulness 
seems almost boundless with such workers and 
so satisfactory a building. “The Commons,” the 
most widely circulated settlement journal, has 
been published by this settlement for seven years. 

Notwithstanding the multitude of clubs and 


Main Wing. 
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Proposed Men’s Club House, 


and other groups, to support the work of the 
Settlement including its summer camp at Elgin. 
For all expenses it depends upon spontaneous 
giving of interested friends, having no endow- 
ment. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO SETTLEMENT. 

The University of Chicago settlement was 
founded in January, 1894 ,by the Philanthropic 
Committee of the Christian Union of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Miss Mary E. McDowell, the 
Head Resident, is a member of the faculty of the 
University. Among the non-resident workers the 
University of Chicago furnishes forty, the gen- 
eral public thirty-four. 

The settlement has a gymnasium at 4630 Gross 
Avenue, back of the stockyards, erected in 1890 
by friends of the settlement. The Public Library 
station in the Gymnasium building; the day nurs- 
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ery at Forty-eighth Street and Marshfield Ave- 
nue and the University Settlement Dispensary 
are affiliated interests not supported by the set- 


have social possibilities and that educational 
methods are more effectual if made in an atmos- 
phere of genial fellowship.” 











University of Chicago Settlement Gymnasium 


tlement. In co-operation with the neighborhood, 
the settlement has secured a free public bath, 
and manual training and kindergartens have been 
put into the public schools. A playground has 
been maintained for four years, summer con- 
certs and out-of-doors stereopticon lectures be- 
ing held there last summer. The usual clubs and 
classes are carried on, with the addition of a Bo- 
hemian Womans’ Club, a natural outgrowth of 
the neighborhood. About 1,500 people come to 
the settlement weekly. 

The settlement holds fraternal relation with 
the labor movement, co-operating with Stock- 
yard Unions. The Head Resident is the Vice 
President of the “Womens’ International Union 
Label League.” One of the residents is a proba- 
tion officer, with 150 wards of the juvenile court 
under her charge. The support of this settle- 
ment rests upon the University of Chicago Set- 
tlement Committee, and the University of Chi- 
cago Settlement League. 

“From its experience of the last six years the 
settlement has concluded that all of its activities 


HULL HOUSE. 

Hull House was the first Social Settlement in 
Chicago, and is now the admiration and incentive 
of all the rest. Opened in 1889 with one build- 
ing not too well suited to Settlement needs, it 
comprises now a group of six buildings, cluster- 
ed about Polk, Halsted and Ewing Streets. There 
is no organization back of Hull House, save a 
Board of seven Trustees, and these substantial 
improvements have been made possible by indi- 
vidual donors. 

Many public entertainments are given in the 
Auditorium, lectures, concerts, and dramatics. 
Besides the classes common to all the settlements, 
Hull House has grammar school and college ex- 
tension classes; classes in the history of art and 
music; classes in pottery, clay-modeling, metal 
work and wood-carving. A visiting nurse and a 
probation officer are in residence here, and a 
branch of the Chicago Post-Office is located in 
the Coffee House. The work for children, car- 
ried on in a building especially for them, is of the 
same nature. but on a larger scale, as in other 
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settlements. The Day-Nursery, like the one in 

Eli Bates House, is a very important feature. 
The most recent undertaking at Hull House is 

the Labor Museum, which is intended to demon- 
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a serious to civic life. If the settle- 
ments inspire confidence toward its own 
workers, there is at once a working basis toward 
a mutual understanding. It is in this simple, 


menace 


can 


Hull House Scene. 


strate the development of the various industries 
from their respective forms to their present con- 
dition. It is hoped that this will give an his- 
torical perspective to manufacturers, and help 
workers feel a great interest—and therefore 
pleasure—in their task. The Museum is at pres- 
ent most completely illustrated in the Textile 
Room, where spinning and weaving are done by 
foreigners familiar with the simpler processes in 
their own countries. 


It has been possible to give here only a brief, 
matter-of-fact account of the work carried on in 
the settlements. What the settlement 
really means to the neighborhood, in its close 
every-day relation to life, would be hard to put 
into words. In this era of great commercial 
trusts has come, among the working people, a 
correspondingly great distrust. Every student 
of philanthropic or social questions has been 
brought up against this blank wall of disbelief 
and misunderstanding, nor can he fail to see in it 


several 
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unselfish neighborly life that the settlements are 
doing work so important to municipal and civic 
life that no one can afford to ignore it, and the 
more settlements there are, the more of these 
centers of interpretation, the sooner may we all 
hope to speak one language. 

The Federation of Chicago Settlements is an 
organization, meeting several times a year, for 
the exchange of ideas and experiences, compari- 
sons of methods, and results. The Federated 
Settlements find its fellowship helpful and its re- 
sults are shown in the work of each and in the 
sympathy and co-operation with each other. 


Best Books on Social Settlements, 

Philauthrophy and Social Progress (Crowell 
& Company), containing papers by Miss Jane Ad- 
dams on the objective and subjective necessity 
for social settlements. 

Hull House Maps and Papers. (Crowell.) 

English Social Movements, by Robert Woods. 
(Scribner’s.) See also Settlements To Date (a 
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booklet published by The Congregationalist, Bos- 
ton), and The City Wilderness, by the same au- 
thor. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

Practical Socialism by the Rev. and Mrs. Sam- 
uel A. Barnett. (Longsman, Green & Co.) 

College and University Settlements by Will 
Reason. (Methuen & Company.) 

Hand Book of Social Settlements by Professor 
Charles R. Henderson of the University of Chi- 
cago (Lentihon & Co.), furnished by The Com- 
mons for 60c. 

Neighborhood Guilds by Stanton Coit. (Scrib- 
ner. ) 

Eighteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics of the State of New York for the 
Year 1900, Part II, Social Settlements, containing 
the best review of the New York Settlements. 
(Department of Labor, Capitol, Albany, New 
York.) 

The Commons, a monthly record devoted to 
aspects of life and labor from a settlement point 
of view. published by Chicago Commons, Grand 
avenue and Morgan street. Chicago, at 50c per 
year. with the co-operation of the College Set- 
tlements Association, and the Association of 
Neighborhood Workers in New York City. 


Politics and Labor. 
BY RAYMOND ROBINS. 

President Roosevelt's first message to the con- 
gress of the United States has aroused more 
general interest than any other state paper with- 
in thirty years. The extraordinary circum- 
stances that have resulted in the elevation of Mr. 
Roosevelt to the most powerful political office of 
the modern world, are largely responsible for the 
unusual eagerness with which the people of the 
English speaking nations have followed his first 
steps in the courts of the mighty. Comparatively 
young and inexperienced, yet chief magistrate of 
the foremost industrial power in a commercial 
age, consigned by a designing political boss to the 
national political grave-yard, yet within a year, 
by the awful instrumentality of an assassin’s bil- 
let clothed with untrammeled command of that 
boss and his party machinery, a reformer with 
high ideals. distrusted by predatory capital and 
feared by politicians, yet in an hour, ushered into 
the mightiest theatre of action and called with- 
out let or hindrance to play the title role among 
the rulers of the earth, he has well been deemed 
a sign and a wonder by the sons of men. Nor 
was there lacking that intoxicating flavor of mys- 
tery that ever envelopes the new and uniried 
leader, suddenly emerging from obscurity into 
that fierce light that beats upon the throne. By 
some Mr. Roosevelt was regarded as an imprac- 
tical dreamer, chasing the butterflies of municipal 


and national purity about the byways of Police 
Commissions and Civil Service Reform. To oth- 
ers he appeared the incarnation of honest, com- 
mon sense and enlightened public spirit. For 
these latter Roosevelt was the Moses of the up- 
right, strenuous life, that would lead the people 
into the promised land of civic righteousness, and 
with his own right arm lasso our modern golden 
calf and drag him bellowing down the steps of 
the capital. 


3efore us lies this first deliverance of the 
strenuous life in power. It is an inspiring mes- 
sage and worthy of our best faith in the main. 
Upon questions of labor it rings true to the 
nobler promise of the great Republic. Thought- 
ful men of all parties will endorse Mr. Roose- 
velt when he says: “With the sole exception of 
the farming interest, no one matter is of such 
vital moment to our whole people as the welfare 
of the wageworker. If the farmer and the wage- 
worker are well off, it is absolutely certain that 
all others will be well off, too. 


“The most vital problem with which this coun- 
try, and for that matter the whole civilized world, 
has to deal, is the problem which has for one side 
the betterment of social conditions, moral and 
physical, in large cities, and for another side 
the effort to deal with that tangle of far-reaching 
questions which we group together when we 
speak of “labor.” The chief factor in the success 
of each man—wageworker, farmer and capitalist 
alike—must ever be the sum total of his own in- 
dividual qualities and abilities. Second only to 
this comes the power of acting in combination or 
association with others. Very great good has 
been and will be accomplished by associations or 
unions of wageworkers, when they combine in- 
sistence upon their own rights with law-abiding 
respect for the rights of others. 


“The national government should demand the 
highest quality of service from its employes, and 
in return it should be a good employer. If pos- 
sible, legislation should be passed, in connection 
with the interstate commerce law, which will 
render effective the efforts of different states to 
do away with the competition of convict contract 
labor in the open labor market. So far as prac- 
ticable under the conditions of government work, 
provision should be made to render the enforce- 
ment of the eight-hour law easy and certain. In 
all industries carried on directly or indirectly for 
the United States Government women and chil- 
dren should be protected from excessive hours of 
labor, from night work and from work under ut- 
sanitary conditions. The government should pro- 
vide in its contracts that all work should be done 
under ‘fair’ conditions, and in addition to setting 
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a high standard should uphold it by proper in- 
spection, extending if necessary to the subcon- 
tractors. The government should forbid all night 
work for women and children, as well as exces- 
sive overtime. For the District of Columbia a 
good factory law should be passed; and, as a 
powerful indirect aid to such laws, provision 
should be made to turn the inhabited alleys, the 
existence of which is a reproach to our city, into 
minor streets, where the inhabitants can live un- 
der conditions favorable to health and morals. 

“When all is said and done, the rule of brother- 
hood remains as the indispensable prerequisite to 
success in the kind of national life for which we 
strive. Each man must work for himself, and 
unless he so works no outside help can avail him; 
but each man must remember also that he is in- 
deed his brother’s keeper, and that while no man 
who refuses to walk can be carried with advant- 
age to himself or any one else, yet that each at 
times stumbles or halts, that each at times needs 
to have the helping hand outstretched to him. 
To be permanently effective, aid must always 
take the form of helping a man to help himself; 
and we can all best help ourselves by joining to- 
gether in the work that is of common interest to 
all.” 

Sounder words than these have not been 
spoken in recent years upon this supreme prob- 
lem of modern politics. 

Upon one subject only of this generally ad- 
mirable message, are we in complete dissent. Mr. 
Roosevelt could not have disappointed some of 
his ardent admirers than by giving the 
sanction of his name and fame to the crassly 
ignorant cry for legislative persecution against 
philosophic anarchy. To recommend a law that 
would exclude Tolstoi and deport Crosby, that 
had it been in force on the 6th day of last Sep- 
tember would have divided many happy homes, 
excluded some and banished other worthy citi- 
zens, but have left us Leon Czolgosz, the republi- 
can elector and native born citizen of Cleveand 
to assassinate our beloved President, is a depth 
of blind resentment we had not expected from 
Roosevelt the brave. The change advocated by 
this message in the fundamental law of the land, 
involving a new special jurisdiction for the fede- 
ral courts, with its calendar of state crimes, is 
both revolutionary and futile. 


more, 


For Czolgosz and all murderers of any faith and 
name we have the gallows and the grave. For 
philosophic anarchy there is just one cure, a free 
government providing equity for all its citizens. 
So long as our government presents the spectacle 
in many places, of corruption at the bottom and 
incompetence at the top, for just so long will ill- 


| 
| 
| 





balanced persons, dwelling alone upon its crying 
evils and forgetful of its many great though si- 
lent blessings, revolt against government in any 
form. A purer administration and more equitable 
legislation in city, state and nation, is the only 
possible answer to philosophic anarchy. Legis- 
lative persecution to combat ideas is the bastard 
offspring of ignorance and fear. The stamping 
out process is an old failure. The Spanish In- 
quisition played out that hand three hundred 
years ago—and lost. 
THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF LABOR. 

The recent convention at Scranton of the 
American Federation of Labor was the largest in 
attendance in the history of that great organiza- 
tion. The past year tho conspicuously marked 
by the ravages of industrial wars, has been one 
of steady growth for Unionism as a whole. The 
increasing co-operation, and growing efficiency, 
of labor federations in dealing with industrial 
problems, was mightily evidenced by the annual 
reports. 

Conspicuous among the important acts of this 
convention, was the overwhelming defeat of the 
anti-machine resolution of the cigar-makers’ un- 
ion. The reply of the convention to the protest 
against machine made products was—‘“organize 
the operators of the machines and insist on a 
wage scale.” 

Under present leadership American labor 
promises to avoid that rock upon which English 
commercial supremacy was wrecked. Industrial 
inefficiency due in great part to labor union rules 
opposing machinery and limiting the amount of 
product has taken from England the markets of 
the world. 

A wise limitation was made in the use of the 
boycott. Hereafter central labor organizations 
can alone order a boycott and then only after in- 
vestigation and earnest effort for settlement. 

For students of the race problem and indus- 
trial conditions in the south, a significant testi- 
mony to the insufficiency of industrial education 
Tuskegee Institute’s and the like, for removing 
race antagonisms, was presented by the fate of 
the color line resolution, that was laid on the 
table because it was too hot to hold 

The annual attempt to stampede the convention 
for socialism met its customary defeat. 


THE ANTI-STRIKE CONFERENCE. 

The impossible has happened. Mr. Hanna and 
Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Schwab and Mr. Schaffer, Mr. 
Marks and Mr. White, Mr.Kruttschnitt and Mr. 
Clarke, Mr. Ireland and Mr. Potter have met 
in the same hall and in the simple majesty of a 
common manhood have without bit- 
terness and agreed without hypocrisy upon a 


discussed 





- 


plan for the settlement of differences between 
labor and capital by arbitration. The plan may 
fail but the spirit of that conference is the sign 
manual! of industrial peace. 

An executive committee of thirty-seven men— 
twelve representing capital, twelve labor, and 
thirteen the general public—was appointed. 

FOR THE CAPITALISTS. 

Mark A..Hanna, United States Senator. 

James A. Chambers, President American Glass 
company, Pittsburg, Pa. 

William H. Pfahler, President National Asso- 
ciation of Stove Manufacturers. 

S. R. Callaway, President American Locomot- 
ive Works. 

Lewis Nixon, President and owner of the Cres- 
cent Ship Yard, Elizabethport, N. J. 

Charles M. Schwab, President United States 

teel corporation. 

H. H. Vreeland, President Metropolitan Street 
railway company, New York. 

Charles A. Moore, President of the Machine 
Manufacturing company. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

E. D. Ripley, President Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe railroad. 

Marcus M. Marks, President National Associ- 
ation of Clothing Manufacturers. 

Julius Kruttschnitt, General Manager Southern 
Pacific railroad. 

FOR ORGANIZED LABOR. 

Samuel Gompers, President American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

John Mitchell, President United Mine Work- 
ers. 

Frank P. Sargent, Grand Master Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen. 

Theodore J. Schaffer, President Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers. 

James Duncan, Secretary Granite Cutters’ un- 
ion. 

Daniel J. Keefe, President International Asso- 
ciation of Longshoremen. 

James O’Connell, President International As- 

sociation of Machinists. 

Martin Fox, President Iron Molders’ National 
union. 

James E. Lynch, President International Typo- 
graphical union. 

Edward E. Clarke, Grand Master Brotherhood 
of Railway Conductors. 

Henry White, Secretary Garment Workers of 

America. 

Walter MacArthur, editor Coast Seaman’s 

Journal, San Francisco. 


TO REPRESENT THE PUBLIC. 
Ex-President Grover Cleveland. 
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Archbishop John Ireland. 

Bishop Henry C. Potter. 

Charles Francis Adams, Boston. 

Cornelius N. Bliss, ex-Secretary of the In- 
terior. 

Charles W. Eliot, President of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Franklin MacVeagh, Chicago. 

James H. Eckels, ex-Controller of the Cur- 
rency, Chicago. 

John J. McCook, lawyer, New York. 

John G. Milburn, Buffalo. 

Charles A. Bonaparte, Baltimore. 

Chairman of the conference committee, Oscar 
S. Straus, and Secretary Ralph M. Easley are 
ex-officio members of the committee. 

Archbishop Ireland made the closing address 
of the conference. He said in part: 

“May the winds carry the news over the con- 
tinent and around the world that such a meet- 
ing as this has taken place in the great City of 
New York. The hope of the twentieth century 
is that the great principles of brotherhood, char- 
ity. and justice announced by the Holy One of 
Palestine shall become wider and deeper at this 
time than at any other. Let us have industrial 
peace. Let employer and employe know that 
they are brothers. Let charity and justice, and 
justice more than charity, be the prevailing light 
of this great nation.” 


LABOR CONDITIONS IN JAPAN. 

Our Consul-General, Mr. E. C. Bellows, thus 
officially reports to the State Department under 
the above title. 

The Japan Gazette of June 25 contained a 
translation of an article on “The want of skilled 
labor in Japan,” which had appeared in the 
Asahi, a Japanese newspaper. It says: 

The Japanese believe that wages are low in 
Japan, though the rate of interest is high. It is 
true wages are low, but Japan wants skilled la- 
bor, and there is a great difference as compared 
with Europe and America as to the amount of 
procuction, and therefore, wages are actually 
higher in Japan than in Europe and America, 
when the cost of labor is taken into considera- 
tion. Take the spinning industry, for instance. 
The average wages in South America are about 
I yen (50 cents), whereas they are about three- 
fourths of that in Japan. Yet the individual 
amount of production is much more in the former 
than in the latter. In Japan, some one thousand 
hands are employed in a spinning mill of 10,000 
spindles, whereas in America about two hundred 
are sufficient in a factory of a similar capacity. 
* * * Despite the fact that the Government 
pays “encouragement money,” or a bonus, for 





every ship built in Japan, and that each ship built 
abroad involves the expense of bringing it home, 
most orders are given to foreign builders. This 
is because the cost is lower in the aggregate in 
foreign countries than in Japan. 

The writer concludes that the lack of skilled 
labor is a serious hindrance to the introduction 
of foreign capital, so earnestly desired by Japa- 
nese financiers. 

The Gazette of May 15 quotes the following 
from an article by Mr. K. Kawakami, a native 
writer, 

“Children under 10 years, even of scarcely 6 or 
s years of age, are largely employed in factories, 
and men are generally made to work for injuri- 
ously excessive long hours, while women have to 
work for the same periods to which the men are 
subjected, and, like them, they have to work in 
the night-time, too. It is no exaggeration to say 
that fourteen, sixteen, and even eighteen hours 
a day are often worked in factories.” 


Ihe same article, after giving a table which 
shows that in most factories there are more than 
three hundred and twenty working days per year, 
comments severely in the lack of provision for 
the health and lives of the employees, and says 
that the Tokyo Tramway Company, which pays 
a dividend of from 30 to 40 per cent, pays its 
laborers $5 to $6 a month, and works them from 
fourteen to seventeen hours a day. He adds that 
in many factories no provision is made for suit- 
able ventilation and lung diseases are very com- 
mon among the employees, while the arrange- 


ments are such that in case of fire escape would 
be almost impossible. f 


Japan has no laws for the protection of labor, 
or restricting the employment of women and 
children, but the subject is being considerably 
discussed, and in the many articles relating to 
this matter which have appeared in the local pa- 
pers lately are frequent references to the labor 
laws of England and America. While the indus 
trial and economic conditions of Japan would 
hardly warrant such close restrictive measures as 
are enforced in those countries, it is believed that 
some Jaw of this kind will be introduced at the 
next session of the Diet. It is interesting to 
note, in this connection, that the agitation ‘1as 
arisen) On this subject comes principally from the 
educated and professional. or leisure classes, 
rather than from the laborers themselves. 

The Japan Mail of June 18 gives an extract 
from an editorial in the Jiji Shimpo, deprecating 
the agitation of socialistic subjects. Tt asserts 
that the rich and poor of Japan are not separated 
by a gulf comparable with that dividing the 
plutocrat and pauper in the West. and that the 
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poor man here, with “his compensations in /oli- 
days, fetes, and festivals, finds nothing intoler- 
able in his lot. It ascribes the content of the 
working classes in part to the lack of ostenta- 
tion in the lives of the very rich, the Japanese 
house and manner of living not offering such op- 
portunities for magnificence and luxury a3 those 
of Europe and America, and rich Japanese usu- 
ally preferring to avoid any display of extrava- 
gance, 


A Social Settlement in the Scot- 
tish Highlands. 
BY LESTER L WEST. 

[ have just been learning of a beautiful instance 
of social settlement work in the remote regions of 
Scotland, in a [ttle village of the Highland fisher- 
folk. It was given to me by a young lady of 
Edinburgh, who was one of the chief helpers in 
its organization. 

This work had its inception in the heart of one 
of the devoted and self-sacrificing “Gray-Sisters” 
of London. She had especially interested herself 
in the work of teaching basket-making to the 
women and girls of London and the surrounding 
villages. Some months ago she came into the 
north with the feeling that her art ougnt to be 
made a national Scottish industry, thereby mak- 
ing baskets a home product instead of having 
them all imported from Germany, as at pres- 
ent. 

In one of the northern fishing villages the Free 
Church people had recently been building a new 
house of worship. As is not unusual it was fin- 
ished with a large debt upon it. Some people 
in’ Edinburgh who were interested in that enter- 
prise, hearing of this lady, conceived the plan 
of getting her to go to that place and teach the 
people her art with the hope of their thus earn- 
ing some money for this debt by selling baskets 
to tourists and fisher-folk. She gladly did so and 
was not long in persuading many of the women 
and girls to take up the work. 

But this by no means satisfied her. She want- 
ed to interest the men as well, especially the 
idle porters and fishermen. To this end she car- 
ried her work amongst them, down to ‘the piers. 
But the shy, canny, conservative highlanders were 
not like the versatile Englishmen of the south, 
and it was days before she could induce even the 
boldest and most liberal minded of them to take 
her slender stems and splints between their coarse 
fingers and thumbs. But at length when the early 
winter darkness of the northern clime fell about 
them she found herself each night with a little 
cobbler’s shop packed almost to suffocation with 
eager, interested, awkward learners. But mean- 
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while, as always, the clever teacher was learning 
more than all her pupils. She was learning to 
look deep into a new phase of life. She was 
learning that highland village life can be as de- 
grading, and many times more desolate than life 
in London slums. The weary monotony and grim 
loneliness of it took hold of her heart. The men 
wasting their time and money and manhood in the 
public house—the children swarming in the nar- 
row crooked streets—the worn wives and mothers 
fighting dirt and hunger in narrow, squalid huts, 
and the fish girls cleaning the slimy herring day 
after day with cold, red hands, by the sullen sea 
and under leaden skies. Yes, most of all these 
fish girls in the midst of temptations and a life 
that seemed all but choked and smothered by 
material and moral filth; all, but most of all these 
cried out to all the divine compassion with which 
her woman soul was filled. 

In a few weeks some score or more of poor and 
ignorant people had learned to make plain, home- 
ty baskets, but their wise teacher had learned the 
unfathomable needs, and heard the pathetic cry 
of an entirely new phase of human life. She 
came back to Edinburgh, but she could not stay 
there. Across the dying heather and the rugged 
Trossachs the north wind brought that cry of 
the dwarfed and stunted life of that one little 
fishing village. 

in that village there was a movement on foot 
to secure a Reading Room. ‘They had heard of a 
man by the name of Carnegie and had asked him 
for one hundred pounds for a Reading Room 
This he had promised them on the condition that 
they raise another hundred pounds. A commit- 
tee of thirteen had been organized. 3ut things 
do not move so swiftly in the highlands of Scot- 
land as they do in Chicago, and the whole ques- 
tion of what to do and how to do it had been un- 
der advisement for eighteen months, with innum- 
erable long-winded but fruitless committee meet- 
ings; and they still seemed no nearer the end 
than when they began. A gentleman in Edin 
burgh had also promised fifty pounds. 

At this point one Gray Sister was saying I must 
go and live with those people if a way of any 
sort can be opened. Then the idea was conceived 
of making the money for the proposed Reading 
Room serve the double purpose of that and an 
“Institute” or “Commons” by building them both 
under the same roof. The Edinburgh gentleman 
said he would make his pledge conditional upon 
its being so used. Armed with this promise our 
weaver of baskets and healer of hurt hearts went 
before the august committee of thirteen. But of 
course the plan was preposterous. It could not 
be thought of. And then the very idea that two 


‘weaker vessels’ from the south should come up 
there to teach off-hand the magnates of the ‘toon’ 
how to do what with great wrestlings and agoniz- 
ings of intellect they had already spent eighteen 
months at learning! How ridiculous! There 
were a score of reasons why it could not be done, 
At length the plucky little woman rose up and 
said “well then gentlemen I shall take this fifty 
pounds which was to have. been yours and find 
other money elsewhere and build my _ iusti- 
tute in spite of you, and you can build your read- 
ing room when you get ready.’ But of course it 
would not do to let that fifty pounds slip through 
their fingers like that, and so their final dodge 
was that the whole matter must be indefinitely 
postponed until they could raise the hundred 
pounds on which the Carnegie gift was condi- 
tioned. But she said: ‘No, not indefinitely, gen- 
tlemen. My friend here and I, will see that the 
hundred pounds is raised before the next com- 
mittee meeting.” But they knew too well that 
that could not be done. So they adjourned. 


[he next day the laird of the place was vis- 
ited and he gave them twenty-five pounds. Others 
were seen and letters were written and before 
the time for the next committee meeting had 
arrived, the money was raised and before the 
New Year had come the Hall and Reading Room 
were ready to be opened. ‘The laird sent a piano 
in time for the opening day without having had so 
much as a:hint that it would be desirable or use- 
ful. And now within the year, the Gray Sister 
is the Sister Superior and the comforting and 
counseling mother of the whole community, and 
her ‘Institute.’ as she calls it, is the vital center 
of its social life. It has brought life and light 
and inspiration and love to the whole village. She 
is doctor, nurse, priestess and friend to all the 
people. Her days are filled to overflowing with 
the unpriced service of love. There is almost 
nothing in the way of helpfulness that she does 
not have the opportunity of giving. She waits at 
her door .to bind up the cut fingers of the fish 
girls and the ugly wounds which the fishermen 
too often bring with them in the morning when 
they return from a night’s fishing. She goes 
from home to home washing and nursing sick 
babies. teaching ignorant housewives how to cook 
their food and tidy up their homes. An orchestra 
has been organized and trained by the young lady 
from Edinburgh. Monday night the children are 
gathered and taught the truths of temperance and 
ethics. Saturday night there is an “At Home” 
for the whole community when the Hall is turned 
into a delightful drawing-room by a hundred lit- 
tle touches which can be given only by a woman's 
fingers, and a hundred devices which are never 
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horn any other where than in a woman's heart. 
Then tea is served, not with the chairs all in a 
stiff row around the wall and the cup trembling 
on a man’s knees, but on little tables for four or 
sin artistically arranged about the room. Then 
solos are sung and Gospel Hymns, and the or- 
chestra plays, and the community grows like one 
big family. On Sunday afternoon the people 
gather to sing and to listen to a quiet helpful 
talk from the woman whom they love because she 
first loved them. And every night the fish girls, 
whose rooms are only cramped and cold and 
cheerless sleeping places, come to the Institute 
for the light and gladness and companionship 
wh'ch they find there, and above all for the in- 
breathing of the spirit of one noble and unselfish 
and pure soul. 

On Sunday evening in the gloaming they have 
another gathering, the most sweet and hallowed 
of all, a sort of family vespers, which throws its 
radiance through all the darkness of the week. 

She is still hampered and hedged and weighted 
by her committee of thirteen highland lords of 
creation who cannot get away from the idea that 
women are either dolls and playthings, or slaves 
to scrub and cook and carry. And they think to 
this day that it is they who have done everything 
that has been done. Nothing must be thought of 
which they have not first deliberated and ‘sat’ 
on. When she first ventured to use her piano 
in her Sunday afternoon service she found that 
the pious orthodoxy had received a shock that 
shook the whole community; and the chairman of 
the committee felt that the-time had come to 
make himself heard in no uncertain way. But 
as sometimes happens with rash inquisitors, he 
went too far and had to come back and apologize, 
while the plucky heretic still uses her piano and 
‘What,’ [ said to 
the young lady who had organized the orchestra, 
‘What would have happened if it had been a vio- 
lin?’ ‘O my,’ she said, ‘if I should dare take 
out my violin on Sunday it would break up the 


the people still dare to come. 


whole thing.” ‘And if you should play your vio- 
lin by yourself in your own room what would 
‘Happen? I should have to leave the 
But as a rule the sweet strategy 
of a wise love gets what it wants and the august 


happen?’ 


place at once.’ 


committee does not even suspect that it has been 
wheedled or cajoled in the least and the divine 


work is growing and deepening every month. 

Already this flaming heart is making plans to 
turn her work over to others that she may push 
on to do pioneer work in villages beyond. 


We get nothing from history without paying 
for it, and for a violent movement we have to pay 
double—Adolf Harnack. 


From the Settlements. 

The Social Settlements Association at Cam- 
bridge, of which our friend F. B. Stevens is now 
Secretary, had a very successful meeting on No- 
vember 7th, the Victoria Assembly Rooms being 
crowded. The speakers were Tom Bryan, M.A., 
Sub-Warden of Browning Hall Settlement, and 
Keir Hardie, M.P.; and the subject under dis- 
cussion was “The Duties and Responsibilities of 
the Universities to the Working Classes.” 

Mr. Bryan said that he believed that in a gen- 
eration we House of Commons 
very largely in the hands of working men repre- 
Whether it 
worse depended very largely upon the educated 


would see the 


sentatives. was to be for better or 
classes of the country, if he might say so, upon 
the Universities. The working men would in- 
evitably see that their class was more fully rep- 
resented numerically, and more fairly represent- 
ed, as far as opinion went, in the House of Com- 
mons; and if the working classes were educated 
and trained to take a broad view of things, and 
feel in sympathy with the richer and more cul- 
tured classes, then he believed the increased rep- 
resentation of the worker in the House would be 
for good, both for the country, the Empire and 
the world. But if, on the other hand, working 
men felt estranged from the richer classes, and 
there was a spirit of antagonism between the:n, 
increased representation would not be for the 
good of the Empire. There must be a spirit of 
sympathy. It was for the Universities, the rich 
and to take the 
order to build up a bond of sympathy between 
the various classes of society. He need not tell 
them that the best way to do that was to found 
a settlement. A_ settlement 
Church with perfect adaptability. 

Mr. Keir Hardie, whose speech we should like 
to print in full, spoke of the value of University 
training. He considered that a Settlement should 
be a training-school where young people should 
gain experience. Dealing with the differences 
and similarities between rich and poor he said 


educated classes, initiative, in 


was really the 


that life for the working man was one perpetual 
thought of how to obtain the necessaries of life. 
The real problem was how each class of society 
could be made to be of service to the other. The 
poor needed to be approached, as the rich did, 
not through the position they occupied, but on the 
ground of their humanity. He condemned the 
present system of wealth production, which elimi- 
nated the human element between employer and 
employee, landlord and tenant, as anti-Christian 
in its very essence, and one which could work 
nothing but evil. The work of University Set- 
tlements could only be called a success, in so far 
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as it helped to create that type of citizen which, 
by its strength of character, nobility and self- 
respect, made a nation great—Mansfield House 
Magazine. 

The “At Homes” began on the 24th of Oc- 
tober, when the P. S. A. was invited to meet the 
Warden and Mrs. Alden. The musical program- 
me was arranged by Miss de Fries, who, it will 
be remembered, gave the first Sunday Evening 
Concert of the winter. 

Since then the “At Homes’’ have taken place 
regularly every Thursday, and have been, as usu 
al. a source of much enjoyment to entertained 
and entertainers. The Societies invited have in 
cluded the Sunday Union, Hospital Letter and 
Convalescent Home Societies, Coal Club, and the 
Independent Order of Oddfellows, the last-named 
then paying their first visit to the Residence. We 
should like here to thank warmly the hostess and 
friends who have given their services, frequently 
under great difficulties —Mansfield House Maga- 
Sine 

An off-shoot of the North-Western University 
Settlement, in the sense of its original inspiration 
coming from there, is an interesting work, mostly 
for children. which Mrs. Hermann Falkenstein 
has recently begun in her own home, 782 North 
Washtenaw avenue Seeing what the North- 
Western Settlement people were doing, Mrs. Fal- 
kenstein felt that something of the same sort could 
be advantageously done in her neighborhood, and 
proceeded to do it. This is a most gratifying ex- 
ample of one of the best ways to extend Settle- 
ment work. 


Chicago Commons. 
OF MEN, FOR MEN 

The Men’s Community Club. since it opened its 
room in the new |uilding, has more than dou 
bled its membership, which now numbers about 
one hundred, and is enlisting the interest of many 
more of the citizens of our ward in the depart 
ments of the city government, the purification —f 
municipal politics and the progress of civic ad 
ministration. Professor Thurston’s graphic pic 
tures and words descriptive of the sanitary situ 
ation of the city, attracted much attention and 
cannot fail to enlist many of our citizens in what 
he called “The Fight for Life in Chicago.” The 
Municipal Voters’ League’s continuous campaign 
for honesty and capacity in the city council was 
discussed with much animation on the Free-Floor. 
The duplication and wastefulness of our seven 
fold taxation under the long outgrown town sys- 
tem of government were conclusively set forth 
and intelligenily inquired into at a conference be- 
tween the secretary of the Citizens’ Association 


and a group of Community Ciub men. The Club 
is recruiting and drilling its members, this off 
year between campaigns, so that it cannot fail 
to be heard from when the time for action 1s at 
hand. Its reception to Ben Tillett, the nox 
English labor leader, rallied many trade uaion 
ists to hear him speak on the condition of labor 
in response to the club’s ‘nvitation to the la! 
organizations of the city 


A FAMILY RESORT. 

Diverse elements of our very ccsmopolitan j0 
ulation meet and mingle as they never have | 
fore at our Pleasant Sunday Afternoon, whic 
is recognized to be a wholly un-sectarian, non- 
ecclesiastical neighborhood gathering, where peo- 
ple of every faith and antecedent can freely come 
without compromise or embarassment, to find 
something interesting and uplifting to every mem- 
ber of the family circle. It is becoming a favor- 
ite family resort. At the Harvest Home on 
Thanksgiving day Jewish, Catholic, and Prote- 
stant held genuinely heart-felt fellowship within 
a religious spirit comprehensive enough to in- 
clude them all and deep enough for that which 
was essential in each to rest. 

The Christmas-tide is flowing right merrily as 
we go to press. Almost all the organizations cen- 
tering at the building are in smaller or larger 
groups swelling the cycle of Christmas festivities. 
3ut high-tide is to be marked for the third year 
by the Apollo Musical Club’s rendering of the 
Oratorio of the Messiah, Thursday evening, Jan- 
uary 16th, in the auditorium of Chicago Com- 
mons. No truer Christmas gift is offered in Chi- 
cago than that which the city’s greatest chorus 
freely gives to its hardest working and _ highly 


appreciative people. 


Charles Kingsley’s Christmas. 
God who taught mankind on that first Christmas 
day 


What t’was to be a man; to give, not take; 

To serve, not rule; to nourish, not devour; 

lo help, not crush; if need, to die, not live. 

O blessed day which gives the eternal lie 

To self, to sense, and all the brute within; 

O come to us amid this war of life, 

To hall and hovel, come; to all who toil 

In serrate, shops, or study: and to those 

Who, sundered by the wastes of half a world, 

Ill-warned, and sorely tempted, ever face 

Nature’s brute powers and men unmanned to 
brutes. 

Come to them, blest and blessing, Christmas day. 

Tell them once more the tale of Bethlehem, 

The kneeling shepherds, and the Babe Divine; 

And keep them men indeed, fair Christmas day. 
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EDITORIAL. 


We take great pleasure in announcing to our 
old friends and all the readers of The Com- 
its alliance with another strong group 
of co-operative workers in the East. The Asso- 
ciation of Neighborhood Workers in New York 
City, upon the recommendation of its committee 
on publication, presented by Miss Wald, of the 
Nurses’ Settlement, decided “that it was not war- 
ranted in undertaking a publication of its own, 
but that its interests would be best served by 
strengthen The 
president of the Association was authorized “to 


mons 


assisting to Commons.” ‘The 
appoint some member resident in New York, as 
editor, to send matter regularly to The Com- 
mons and that all members of the Associa- 
tion be asked to subscribe and procure subscrib- 
ers.” This action with The Commons 
the most representative body of social workers 
at the greatest center of social activity in the 
The Association of Neighborhood 
Workers includes all the settlements, the ethical 
culture societies and schools, and many of the 
churches of different denominational affiliations, 
which are most effective in their social work. 


allies 


country. 


With an editor, representing this influential group 
and the manifold public interests of New York 
City identified with it, and the successfully con- 
duted department of the College Settlements As- 
sociation, under the editorship of its Chicago 
representative, The Commons should be worthier 
of its growing, widely scattered, actively at work 
and heartily interested readers. 


The Movement of A Spirit. 

In recommending the action above referred to, 
Miss Wald’s committee put upon record “their 
opinion that the settlements should not be temp- 
ted into writing more frequently about them- 
selves as a ‘movement,’ it being the opinion of 
the members of the committee that publications 
other than those intended to stimulate their con- 
stituencies by interchange of thought and ex- 
perience should not be encouraged; that we 
should rather discourage setting the settlement 
apart as a ‘movement,’ which in the opinion of 


this committee is in violation of the original in- 
tent of the settlement to be simply a group of 
people devoting themselves to the interests of 
their various neighborhoods, whatever those in- 
terests may be.” 

The point is well taken. Anything which tends 
to emphasize distinction between the settlement 
and its neighborhood lessens its identification 
with it. Anything which makes the settlement 
in fact or appearance more institutional than 
personal robs it of its very soul. Personal rela- 
tionship on the basis of the most democratic so- 
cial equality is the settlement’s only right to be 
and room to work. If the settlement “move- 
ment’ has been occasionally referred to in these 
columns, the phrase has been used as that which 
to the writer's mind rise and 
progress of the social spirit, for which the set- 
tlements stand with the least possible intimation 
of institutionalism. Indeed so far from tempting 
the settlement to be anything that. builds itself 
up out of the community, instead of being every- 
thing that builds the community up out of itself, 
The Commons prefers them to be known, to 
their neighbors at least as 
“neighborhood houses.” 
ment 


describes the 


“social centers’ or 
For, in the term settle- 
divisive self 
ness in the intimation of some people settling 
among others . 


itself there is a conscious- 


If the editor exercises the prerogative of the 
blue pencil over the reports of their work, which 
the settlements send to The Commons, it 
will be intended at least to protect them from 
unwittingly separating themselves from their 
neighbors to the denial of their own spirit and 
the subversion of their own purpose. 


Shall we raise the subscription price of 
THE COMMONS. 

Our New York friends urge us to raise the 
subscription rate of The Commons from fifty 
cents to one dollar. It has been published for 
seven years, not only “not for profit” but at a 
continuous 
settlements exist to 


which the 
Many people of 
very limited means have been its most constant 
and appreciative readers. When one and another 
of them write that they must be deprived of its 
helpfulness because they could no longer afford 
to pay for it, we have promptly offered to con- 
tinue sending them the paper until they could 
make remittance. In many instances this offer 
has been gratefully accepted and the subscription 
has ultimately been paid. We would not lose 
such readers, even to bring the paper to self- 
support. But perhaps there are enough subscrib- 
ers who are as able and willing to remit one dol- 
lar as they have been to bear their share of less 


serve the cause 


promote. 


loss, to 
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than the cost of printing and mailing The 
Commons. Our own settlement has cheer- 
fully borne the heavy burden of this large de 
ficit, amounting to hundreds of dollars from its 
meager income for the support of the work, 
in hope of thus rendering the best service it 
could to the cause for which it, with all other 
settlements, stands. 

It may now be time, as our New York friends 
suggest, to place the paper upon a strictly busi 
ness basis, even at the cost of losing some sub- 
scribers. But we prefer to hold the decision in 
abeyance until we can hear from our readers 
ourselves, in whose interests The Commons 
has been and shall be published. Perhaps, if 
they are willing to double their remittance, when 
they renew their subscription, the paper may be 
abler than before to make concessions to those 
who would pay as much, if they could. Let us 
hear promptly the frank opinion of our readers 
upon this question raised by some of our sub- 
scribers. 


The American Press Censor. 


The ruling of the third assistant Postmastet 
oe 
; 


General in excluding Wilshire's Magazine from 
American entry in the mails as second class mat- 
ter is a violation of the spirit and the letter of 
our constitutional guarantee of a free press. 
Neither the blatant egotism that was the chief 
characteristic of that publication nor its slight 
importance in the contemporary literature of 
socialism should blind us to the grave and immi- 
nent menace that such a precedent would es 
tablish. The legal effect of Mr. Madden’s ruling 
is a contravention of the first amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States. Its practical 
effect is to establish an autocratic censorship of 
the press. 

A candid consideration of all the facts will 
prove: 

First: This ruling reverses the long establish- 
ed interpretation by the Post Office Department 
of the Act of March 3rd, 1879. Sec. 14, 20 Stats 
359. 

Second: It has all the appearances of an arbi- 
trary discrimination against a Socialist publica- 
tion. (Witness, Wil) Carleton’s Everywhere, 
Social Service, and other publications too numer 
ous to mention.) This is to say the least bad 
public policy. It awakens interest in and excites 


sympathy for a noisy egotist. It breeds suspicion 
of the government and helps to bring officials 
into disrepute. It tends to give color to the 
destructive arguments of anarchists 

Third: This ruling is futile as a means of 
economy in the Pos Wilshire’s 
Vagazine will now be distributed by the U. S 


Department 


mails as second class matter under the interna- 
tional postal agreement free of charge and the 
Canadian government will receive the revenue, 
Toronto will gain a publication and the incident 
business and advertising and New York is the 
loser. 

This ruling is a criminal blunder and should 
le condemned by the entire people and reversed 
by the administration. 


Woman's Club Cooperation with the Settlements. 

The intelligent and sympathetic attitude of the 
strong and progressive Woman's Club of Chicago 
toward the settlements of the city has been from 
the beginning, and never more than now, a source 
of inspiration and helpfulness to each group of 
residents and their supporting constituencies. The 
admirably concise and comprehensive sketch of 
the settlement work at each of the centers, fur- 
nished by the settlement committee of the club in 
this number of The Commons, will be re-pub- 
lished in booklet form for local distribution and 
cannot fail to be very helpful to all the settle- 
ments, especially those of them who with the 
least resource are working with great efficiency. 
Copies of the booklet may be secured at five cents 
each by the settlements or their friends by ap- 
plying to Miss Elizabeth Head, No. 2 Bank street, 
or at the rooms of the Women’s Club, Fine Arts 
building, or of The Commons. 


An Industrial Evangelism. 

Chicago Commons is greatly indebted to the 
League for Social Service for the profit and 
pleasure afforded its residents and neighbors by 
Dr. Tolman’s beautifully illustrated and suggest- 
ively descriptive lecture on “Social and Industrial 
Betterment.” Its realistic disclosure of the need 
of employers’ efforts to improve the conditions 
of labor in their shops and in the housing pro- 
vided for their employes was a dark background 
for the bright pictures of what many industrial 
concerns are effectively doing to identify their 
interests with those of their labor partners. The 
League is rendering the whole country valuable 
service in sending Dr. Tolman forth upon his 
wide tour of industrial evangelism. In Chicago 
his lecture was repeated at the residence of Mrs. 
Cyrus H. McCormick, where were invited many 
of the leading employers of the city and some of 
the foremen of the McCormick Reaper Works to 
meet Dr. Tolman and each other socially 

“Social Service,” the monthly magazine issued 
by the League, is a most interesting and helpful 
periodical which is doing much to leaven many 
circles of employers with the wisdom and hu- 
manity of practicing human, not to say Christian 


brotherhood in their industrial relations 
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LAWN SWINGS MAY POLES 


W. S. TOTHILL 


Manufacturer 


Play Ground, Park, Gymnasium and Athletic Field 
Equipments. Write for anything you want. 


126-128 West Webster Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Orders for New Edition of 


FORBUSH’S BOY PROBLEM 


will be filled on receipt of the boks early in September 


AT 75 CENTS PER COPY 


Order of ‘‘THE Commons." Grand Ave. and Morgan 
Street, Chicago. 


Send 60 cents to THE Commons for 

Ghe Handbook ¢& Social Settlements 

By Professor C. R. Henderson. The best single 
volume on the Social Settlement Movement. 

PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL, 
Kindergarten Training School at 
Chicago Commons. 

Two years’ course in Kindergarten Theory and 
Practice. A course in home making. Industrial 
and Social Development emphasized. Includes op- 
portunity to become familiar with Social Settle- 
ment Work, For circulars and particulars, address 
BERTHA HOFER HEGNER, 363 No. Winchester ve. 
cago 


Ghe Church in Social Reforms 
By Graham Taylor. An Address and Discussion 
at the International Congregational Council in Boston, 
1899. Twenty-five Cents. 

Ghe New Fourth Edition & College, Social 
and University Settlements Bibliography. 
Compiled by Caroline Williamson Montgomery. 
For the College Settlement Association, with much 


new material. Now ready. Order through THE 
Commons. Ten cents per copy. 
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College Settlements Association. 


Standing Committee, 

President : KATHARINE COMAN, Wellesley, Mass. 
Vice-President : MARY K. SimKuovitcu, (Mrs. Vladimir G. 
Simkhovitch.) 248 East 84th St., New York City. 

Secretary: MABEL GaiR CurTis, 829 Boylston St., Boston. 


Treasurer: Ersig CLEws Parsons, (Mrs Herbert Parsons.) 
112 East 35th Street, New York City. 


Fifth Member: HELEN ANNAN SCRIBNER, (Mrs. Arthur H. 
Scribner,) 10 West 43d Street, New York City. 


Epitep By CAROLINE WILLIAMSON MoNTGOMERY. 


Enlarged Quarters for the New York Settlement. 


BY ELIZABETH S. WILLIAMS, HEAD RESIDENT. 


After several months of comparative inactivity, 
the College Settlement is rejoicing in the immedi- 
ate prospect of increased facilities for work. 
There will soon be two houses to take the place 
of the old three-story frame dwelling which was 
the workshop for so many years. These are 
both two blocks distant from the main house at 
95 Rivington Street, but in opposite directions, 
so that different centers of population will be 
reached. 

The Music School for several months has oc- 
cuppied its new house, No. 31 Rivington Street, 
and although the whole building, a three story 
dwelling, is used for this purpose and as a resi- 
dence for the two directors, it is none too, large, 
for this rapidly growing work. The school num 
bers now about two hundred pupils, taking piano 
or violin lessons. These latter are supplemented 
by theory classes, an orchestra for the more ad- 
vanced, and many opportunities are given for 
the cultivation of a taste for the best music and 
for an increase of their general musical knowl- 
edge. The recent growth of the school was made 
possible by a union with similar work conducted 
under the auspices of the University Settlement. 

The other house, at 188 Ludlow Street, is 
undergoing repairs, but when ready for use will 
accommodate the kindergarten, which was tem- 
porarily discontinued this fall; the basement will 
be devoted to the work of the boys’: clubs; and 
one floor will be used for a domestic science de- 
partment and manual training and art class. In 
this educational work the aim both in equipment 
and course of instruction will be to meet what 
experience has shown to be the peculiar needs of 
this neighborhood, and to supplement rather than 
duplicate the work of the public schools. The 
cooking school will be fitted up as simply as pos- 
sible that the application of the lessons to the 
home life of the pupils may be felt directly. In 
connection with these and in the care of a shed 
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room fitted up for the purpose, many house- 
keeping principles will be touched upon. The 
art classes will be associated with those in 
wood carving modeling and basketry. No at- 
tempt will be made to turn out finished workers 
or artists, but the endeavor will be to discover 
the especial talents of any of the children and 
secure other means for their development, to give 
as many as possible some training of hand and 
eye, and increase their capacity for appreciation 
of: beauty. 

The upper floor will be used for residents’ 
quarters, and these will allow of an enlargement 
of the force of workers, to include a trained 
nurse. 

Many clubs and classes, temporarily homeless 
will resume their meetings at this house and the 
residents will make it a centre for much informal 
social life. 

Ridge Farm at Mt. Ivy, N. Y. 
SUMMER HOUSE OF..THE NEW YORK COLLEGE 
SETTLEMENT. 

BY L. M. AMBLER. 

For the first six, or seven years the summer 
work of the N. Y. College Settlement was car- 
ried on in different country places. The houses 
were rented and often inconvenient and much 
too small for the number of people sent out to 
them. 

The work first became a permanency in 1895, 
when Mrs. Frederick Lee, then Miss Billings, 
bought a farm of eighty-five acres in Rockland 
Co. N. Y. It is situated on a high ridge of land, 
with mountains on both sides, and thirty miles 
from the city. A house was built, adapted for 
large parties and hot weather, and put at the 
disposal of the N. Y. Settlement. Last year Mrs. 
Lee made the settlement a present of the entire 
property, including the farm house, barns and 
summer house. This purchase, six years ago of 
Ridge Farm, provided an ideal vacation place for 
young people who belonged to the winter clubs 
and many older friends. There is an out door 
dining room, arid large entertainment hall in the 
big house, with a swimming pool not far off which 
was built by the clubs, and last year a tent was 
added for campers. A farmer lives on the place, 
cares for the animals and in summer looks after 
the needs of the family. 

Spring and fall parties go out from the city for 
a day, as soon and as late, as the weather will 
permit, but the house is open for the season 
from the middle of June until late in September. 
In the crowded East Side, where news spreads 
quickly and the excited imagination of the chil- 
dren easily depicts distant charms, the fame and 


popularity of Mt: Ivy has grown apace, until now® 
it has become, in their imagination, a land off 
pure delight; of which tired mothers dream and 
for which discouraged children long. . All winter, | 
teachers are asked,” to mind” the growing pile® 
of pennies, which are to be the open Sesame to! 
Mt. Ivy, and there is no subject more absorbing, 
to hundreds of city children than “what we do" 
at Mt. Ivy.” The kindergarten opens the season 
and there is a procession of all ages ending with 
school boys who arrive for the grapes and early” 
nuts. The station is three miles from the farniyy 
and all through the summer, the strong horses are™ 
kept on the jog along the station road, bringing” 
and taking the travellers from the hot city to the” 
big house. a 
At first the summer house, like many others } 
was an experiment; the residents were inexperi-” 
enced, and equipped only, with ideals and enthu- 7 
siasm. The children were unknown to them 
all met as strangers. There could not be anys 
feeling of individual responsibility, on the part of % 
young people, for the welfare of the house, or 
personal attachment for a place devoid of asso- 7 
ciations. It was often felt that the vacation ac- 
complished little, except better air and healthy? 
surroundings. ‘ 
In twelve years this has changed, men, women® 
and hundreds of growing boys and girls, now) 
have, as their happiest memories, these vacation: 
days. Memories that are filled With sunshine” 
space, music and laughter, familiar spots dear with 
association, and above them all the sincerity andJ 
friendliness that was the atmosphere of the placé 
It is this background of happy memories, that hase 
produced, unconsciously, the present splendid “Es-@ 
prit de Corps” that prevails at Ridge Farm. A 
spirit of personal responsibility, and an effort ong 
the part of all to lend a hand. As one young® 
man said: “You just can’t be mean here.” The 
are no rules, but there are certain things “n@g 
fellow can do” and the traditions are hande@e 
down with vigorous impartiality from one clulj 
to another. 3 
For nine years, Miss Elizabeth Robbins has: 
been at the head of the house, and the work fi f 
been peculiarly her own. She took the charge i 
its days of trial an! uncertainty, and has been tm 
unifying force around which the life of the hout 
has centered. The present success, is certainly dit 
to her rare good judgment, and unseltisi devos 
tion. A great many who have fived at Ridg 
Farm, must feel, that the best of all their happy 
memories of those days; was her sympatheg 
appreciation of their needs and very sineef 
friendship for them, either as little children Om 
grown men and women. 








